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EDUCATION IN A TIME 
OF CRISIS’ 


A time of crisis is a time of danger. It is 
also a time of opportunity. Our profession 
has a record of meeting the challenge presented 
by war conditions. At the time of the first 
World War our schools were in grave danger. 
The average annual salary stood at only $655. 
Teachers left the 
Delin- 


Living costs rose sharply. 
Many schools were closed. 
quency increased. 

Our profession met these conditions by a 
The National Edu- 
Association moved its offices to Wash- 


schools. 


great forward movement. 
cation 
ington, greatly increased its membership, pur- 
chased a headquarters building, established a 
representative assembly, developed a_ highly 
competent staff, began the publication of the 
Journal, Division of Research, 
and took the problems of the schools to the 


established a 


people. 

Due in no small measure to the activity of 
the association, our schools made great progress 
immediately following the first World War. 
The average salary of teachers was more than 
doubled. Standards of preparation for en- 
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High- 
school enrollment doubled, and doubled again. 
Curricula were developed which provided for 


trance to the profession rose sharply. 


individual differences in and in vocea- 


tional outlook. 


ability 


Again we are faced with the necessity for 
The crisis in education is graver than 
More than 100,000 teachers have 
We 
may reasonably expect another 100,000 of. quali- 


action. 
ever before. 
left the profession during the past year 


fied teachers to give up their work in the pro- 
fession during the coming year. Many of them 
will leave because they are unable to maintain 
themselves and those dependent upon them on 
the meager salaries now paid to teachers. 

In the country as a whole, 40 teachers out 
of every hundred are receiving less than $1,200 
annual salary and eight in every 100 are receiv- 
ing less than $600 per year. Contrasted with 
this situation is the payment of $1,200 per year 
for manual labor by the Federal government. 

We know that, under the pressure of a war 
economy, it is necessary for the Federal gov- 
ernment to come into the states and localities 
and to take from them fruitful 
We insist that there is a 


their most 


sourees of revenue. 
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corresponding obligation on the part of the 
Federal government to maintain the service of 
education. If our schools are to render the ser- 
vice required of them, the $300,000,000 pro- 
vided in the bill now before the Congress must 
The blood and 


sweat and tears which we must suffer are all in 


be made available to the states. 


vain if the freedom of the mind and of the spirit 
of men is to be denied because of lack of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

We are committed to the winning of the war 
and to the winning of a lasting peace. Teach- 
ers have contributed millions of hours of work 
in support of the rationing program and in the 
registration of men for the armed _ services. 
Tens of thousands of teachers have served in 
the Red Cross, in the civilian defense, and in 
the work of other social agencies. 

Our schools have modified their curricula in 
order to contribute directly to the preparation 
of youth for service in the armed forces or for 
work in the war industries. Two and one half 
million youth and adults have secured trade or 
technical training in our public schools since 
July, 1941. 
lions of dollars worth of war-savings stamps and 


Schools have sold hundreds of mil- 


bonds. Teachers and children were responsible 
in large degree for the suecess of the salvage 


campaigns. Education will continue to serve 
wherever it is called upon to make sure the win- 
ning of victory for the United Nations. 

We have another and surpassingly important 
contribution to make in the winning of the 
peace. The surrender of our 
enemies will mean nothing “anless we of the 
United Nations understand fully, and are ready 
to support, the measures which must be taken 
We must see to it 


unconditional 


to establish a just peace. 
that our profession does its part in helping our 
people to understand the issues involved. The 
voice of those responsible for the edueation of 
children and youth must be heard at the peace 
table. 

If we are to have that voice, 
teachers, make the sacrifices required of us in 


we must, as 


support of the work of our professional organi- 
zation. We must have the necessary resources 
to earry the voice of the profession on the radio, 
in the press, in the theatre, from the public plat- 
form, in the conferences of organized groups of 
citizens, and in the halls of legislatures. We 
must come to recognize the fact that, though 
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each one of us may be actuated by high ideals, 
we are ineffective except as we find it possible 
to use the methods of communication which 
take our ideas into the thinking of all the people. 

Our contribution to the winning of the peace 
is to be found in our insistence that education 
not only in our country, but throughout the 
world, shall be devoted to the establishment of 
those principles of freedom and justice which 
are the only bases upon which a lasting peace 
van be established. We must teach that the pol- 
icy of isolation is untenable in the modern 
world. We must urge that the United Nations, 
when victory comes, take those steps—political, 
economic, and military—which will ensure a just 
peace. 

But this is not enough. The time has come 
to bring together the representatives of the 
United Nations to consider fundamental ques- 
tions of educational policy. Constructive and 
fundamental thinking has already been done in 
this field. 

A British commission and the Educational 
Policies Commission have each issued a report 
dealing with education in relation to the estab- 
lishment of peace. Both reports urge that, when 
the war ends, those responsible for the organi- 
zation of the peace conference be brought to 
realize that the shaping of the minds of men is 
no less important than the determination of the 
political and economie and military controls 
which must be established. Both reports ree- 
ommend a permanent international organization 
for education as an integral part of whatever 
form of world co-operation or government may 
be developed. The British Joint Commission 
favors the control and administration of educa- 
tion in postwar Germany by educational offi- 
cials of the United Nations. The Educational 
Policies Commission proposes that the responsi- 
bility of the international agency should not 
extend beyond investigation, discussion, public 
report, and referral to the general international 
authority. 

There can be no just and lasting peace based 
upon force alone. Now is the time to plan for 
the participation of the representatives of edu- 
vation in the peace conference. The National 
Edueation Association should now make it pos- 
sible to place in the hands of every member of 
our profession the report of the Educational 


Policies Commission on “Education and the 
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Peoples’ Peace.” Resources should be made 
available immediately to distribute this docu- 
ment to a million laymen. It is our peculiar 
obligation to stimulate the thinking of men and 
women throughout the United States with re- 
gard to the place that education must occupy 
in the promotion and maintenance of a just 
peace. 

We have still to enlist the co-operation of 


Events... 
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those who have not yet understood the challenge 
which the current situation presents. We may 
confidently look forward to the enrollment in 
the National Education Association of another 
200,000 or 300,000 teachers in support of the 
program to which we have committed ourselves. 
It is in this time of greatest crisis that the pro- 
fession will again move forward in the service 
of our country and in the service of humanity. 





THE NEA ASSUMES A NEW AND IM- 
PORTANT RESPONSIBILITY 

NEA’s decision to sponsor an investigation of 
certain charges brought against Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia for allegedly undue interference in 
the control of New York City’s publie schools 
has far more than local significance. Many 
members of the educational profession have 
long hoped that the NEA, through an appro- 
priate commission, would assume, for the pro- 
tection of the public-school teaching and ad- 
ministrative personnel, responsibilities similar 
to those that have been discharged with notable 
suecess by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors in the protection of teachers 
in the higher institutions. Occasionally, un- 
officially, and in a small way, James W. Crab- 
tree, former secretary (now secretary emeri- 
tus) of the association, did something of this 
nature, but, in so far as the present writer re- 
calls, nothing on the seale of the proposed New 
York City investigation has hitherto been at- 
tempted. 

It is fortunate that the association now has 
a commission the very name of which—the 
“Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Edueation’—makes it a most appro- 
priate body to assume and discharge such re- 
sponsibilities. The commission has started, we 
believe, in the right way. It clearly recognizes, 
as its secretary, Donald Du Shane, is reported 
to have said regarding the projected inquiry, 
that it will have no means of enforcing any 
recommendation “except through pressure ex- 
erted by publie opinion.” The AAUP’s influ- 
ence, which has been powerful and pervasive, 
has been wielded solely through the publicity 
given to the findings of its investigators. Need- 





less to say, this influence has been strictly con- 
ditioned by the reputation that the AAUP has 
acquired for meticulous care in making sure 
that its inquiries are conducted, not only fear- 
lessly, but with impeceable honesty, objectivity, 
and impartiality. There can be no doubt that 
the NEA commission, under the leadership of 
its chairman, Alonzo F. Myers, professor of 
edueation, New York University, and of its 
secretary, Dr. Du Shane, a former president of 
the NEA, and a schoolman of high repute, will 
follow the pattern set by the AAUP. 

The personnel of the special committee to eon- 
duct the inquiry had not been announced at the 
It will inelude, 
however, no one residing in New York City.— 


W.C.B. 


time this number went to press. 


THE THIRTEENTH BIENNIAL COUN- 
CIL OF PI LAMBDA THETA 

In spite of wartime travel difficulties and 
restrictions, 106 delegates and members from 60 
college and alumnae chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta, national honor association for women in 
edueation, met in Toledo (Ohio), June 19-22, 
for the 13th Biennial Couneil of the association, 
with the president of the association, Helen M. 
Walker, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, presiding. 

The chief accomplishment of the council, cul- 
minating two years of careful study by chapters 
of the association, was the revision of the Pi 
Lambda Theta constitution, the work being di- 
rected by the Special Committee on Revision, 
of which Beulah Benton Tatum, Chi Chapter, 
School of Edueation,. the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was chairman. The revised constitution 
reflects and implements the deep concern of the 
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that women in education shall be 


ready to recognize and to accept their increas- 


association 


ing opportunities and obligations for construe- 
tive participation in current social change and 


needed education therefor, a concern which 
finds expression in the newly formulated “Pur- 


poses” of the organization, stated as follows: 


To foster professional spirit and to seek and 
maintain the highest standards of scholarship; 

To work actively to further the cause of demo- 
cratie education ; 

To co-operate in the solution of problems which 
interpenetrate various fields of knowledge and to 
encourage intercultural relations; 

To strive for a clear understanding of local, na- 
tional, and international problems and to stimulate 
active participation in their solution; 

To develop a_ professional fellowship among 
women engaged in education; 

To encourage graduate work and to stimulate 
research in accordance with the principles of Pi 


Lambda Theta. 


High lights of the council were addresses by 
Helen Dalton Bragdon, president, Lake Erie 
College for Women (Painesville, Ohio), at the 
Saturday evening banquet, and by Agnes Sam- 
uelson, executive secretary, Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at the Sunday afternoon gen- 
eral assembly. Both speakers stressed the im- 
portance of close attention to the trend of the 
times. It was brought out that in these days 
of widespread demand for women in all types 
of work it is fact that 


women are often not sufficiently aetive in shar- 


easy to overlook the 
ing the policy-forming responsibilities of groups 
charged with the study of, and planning for, 
The 


women's abilities, especially of women trained 


postwar needs. continued utilization of 
in the professions, was cited as a problem for 
which Pi Lambda Thetans should be accepting 
responsibility. It was suggested that there is a 
need of finding out exactly what the various 
postwar planning boards are doing and whether 
they are planning for the continued utilization 
of trained women’s services. 

National officers in attendance, in addition to 
Dr. Walker, were Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, 
first vice-president, New York City; Mrs. Caro- 
line Mitchell, Wheaton (IIll.), 
vice-president; and her newly elected successor, 
May V. Seagoe, professor of education, the Uni- 


Garbe second 
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versity of California at Los Angeles; the newly 
elected third vice-president, Martha Lucille Wal- 
lace, assistant principal, the White High School, 
Dayton (Ohio); Helen F. Olson, corresponding 
secretary, Seattle (Wash.); Ruth Kenny, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the retiring treasurer, and 
her newly elected successor, Marguerite Hall, 
University of Michigan; Anita S. Dowell, State 
College (Towson, Md.), keeper of 
Mildred M. Wharton, NEA (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), member-at-large; and Elsie 
Jevons, New York City, executive secretary of 


Teachers 


records; 


the association. 

Also present was Katherine Foulke, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, a founder of the associa- 
tion. Miss Foulke participated in the ceremony 
honoring the Founders. Marie Russ, national 
field member, New York City, was present to 
work with the delegates in planning study pro- 
grams for the coming biennium, her work for 
the past two years as director of program hay- 
ing met with wide approval by the chapters, 
and having resulted in the publication in the 
Journal, official publication of the association, 
of a series of stimulating articles on women in 


the professions. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITIES OF OHIO 
LOSE ANOTHER PRESIDENT 

SCHOOL AND Society, July 3, reported that 
K. C. Leebrick would retire on July 31 from the 
presidency of Kent (Ohio) State University 
to accept an Army commission. A little later 
the president of another of Ohio’s five state 
universities—Herman G. James, president since 
1935 of Ohio University (Athens)—announced 
that he, too, had resigned “to enter some form 
of direct war activity.” 

In a statement reviewing the growth of the 
university during the eight years of his presi- 
deney, and especially during the six prewar 
years, 1935-41, Dr. James records an increase 
of more than 50 per cent in enrollment for the 
latter period and an increase of 37 per cent in 
the instructional personnel. During the eight 
years, the number of books in the library was 
increased by 45 per cent. Other important de- 
velopments included land purchases, the con- 
struction of the men’s dormitories and the en- 
largement of the two women’s dormitories, and 
a complete reorganization of the divisions of the 
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university culminating in the creation of a grad- 
uate college. Dr. James concluded his state- 
ment as follows: 

The war has put an end to all normal univer- 
sity activity. In spite of protestations in high 
places of the essential need of university trained 
men and women, both for the winning of the war 
and the winning of the peace, the harsh demands 
of the conflict have depopulated the universities 
and will increasingly do so. There seems to be no 
alternative. 

If, under these conditions, I felt that there must 
be other fields of activity in which I could be of 
more immediate use, I am sure no one will gainsay 
me the right to make that decision. If others felt 
that my duty was to remain with the university, I 
would not deny them the right to their opinion. 

... the eight years at Ohio University were fruit- 
ful ones to me, and, I hope, to the institution as 
well. May the solid values and services of Ohio 
University survive the cataclysm of this war. 


A CONFERENCE ON SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION THROUGH RADIO AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

THE Summer Session of the University of 
Utah, John T. Wahlquist, director, sponsored, 
July 7-10, a radio-education conference that 
was perhaps unique in that it was devoted pri- 
marily to the uses that may be made of radio 
in promoting the aims of safety-education. 

An address by Carroll Atkinson, director, Me- 
Lucas and Nelson Memorial libraries, Detroit, 
and director of the summer-session radio activi- 
ties on the university campus, opened the con- 
ference on Wednesday evening. Dr. Atkinson 
spoke on “Radio Used as an Edueation Tool.” 
The address was accompanied by a demonstra- 
tion broadcast over KDLW by the Salt Lake 
Council of Women Players. The broadcast was 
under the direction of Mrs. Olive Milner with 
sound effects devised by Mrs. Milner and Mar- 
jorie Toone. 

On July 8 there was a “Demonstration of 
Possibilities in the Use of Radio as a Part of 
Classroom Instruction,” with 4th- and 5dth- 
grade pupils of the William M. Stewart Demon- 
stration School participating. This demonstra- 
tion was prepared by Rita Hagerman and con- 
ducted by two summer-session students in radio 
education. The demonstration was based on 
transcriptions of American School of the Air 
Following was a “Demonstration of 


programs. 
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Mock Broadeasting as a Part of Classroom In- 
struction,” using a seript written by pupils of 
the demonstration school and a script prepared 
by Elizabeth Gentry and acted by students of 
the education. 
The afternoon session was featured by a forum- 


summer-session class in radio 
panel diseussion of the topic, “Safety Con- 
sciousness in School and Home,” in co-opera- 
tion with the Utah Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Mrs. MeCurdy Clark 
sided. Speakers participants included 
George Lowe, president, Utah Traffic Safety 
Council; Reed Vetterli, chief of police, Salt 
Lake City; Mrs. Edmond Evans, state presi- 
dent, Utah Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Mrs. Junius Fisher, president Council of 
Women, Salt Lake City; Mrs. Walter Kerr, 
chairman, District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; and Mrs. W. T. Runzler, president, 
Women’s Safety Council of Utah. 

Friday’s programs included a “Special Pro- 
gram Presented by Representatives of the Salt 
Lake Broadeasting Industry,” in the course of 
which George L. Muskovicz, 
Pacifie Network, CBS, was interviewed “in ap- 
proved radio-program fashion” by five local 
commercial broadcasters; a luncheon meeting at 
which Mr. Muskoviez spoke on “Radio’s Part 
in the War Effort”; and a radio program on 
“Safety Education in the Home and School,” in 
which L. John Nuttall, Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Salt Lake City, Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, 
representative of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and Dr. Atkinson partici- 


Laura pre- 


and 


, 


sales manager, 


pated. 

The coneluding session on Saturday was given 
over to a radio program, “The Significance of 
Radio in the Promotion of Safety Conscious- 
ness.” This ineluded an “ad-lib” presentation 
by Ab Jenkins, mayor of Salt Lake City, with 
Fulmer H. Latter, president, Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs Union, and Dr. Atkinson participa- 
ting. 

The conference seems to have been particu- 
larly significant, not only because of the impor- 
tant topie under discussion, but also because of 
the wide range of interests and activities repre- 
sented by the speakers and other participants: 
public officials, business and labor leaders, and 
representatives of civic, women’s, and parent- 
teacher organizations as well as elementary- 
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school pupils, student-teachers, university teach- 


ers, and public-school administrators. 


THE NEW ZEALAND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE CELEBRATES ITS 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


THe New Zealand Educational Institute was 


organized in January, 1883, as a federation of 


several sectional teachers’ associations. This 
was thirty years after the union of seven differ- 
ent colonies under a single constitution. (New 
Zealand was not given dominion status, how- 


1907.) 
institute, held at the Teachers’ Training College, 
Christchurch, May 11, 1943, celebrated in a fit- 


ting manner the 60th anniversary of its found- 


ever, until The annual meeting of the 


ing. The proceedings of the meeting are pub- 
lished in the institute’s journal, New Zealand 
Education, June 1. 

In his presidential address, David Forsyth 
briefly reviewed the history of the organization 
as related to the development of edueation in 
the dominion, especially during the deeade 
that has elapsed since the celebration of the 
golden jubilee. This deeade, he said, was a 
“period of advancement probably unparalleled 
in the history of our edueation”—and this in 
spite of the fact that the early years of the 
decade were the years of a world-wide economic 
depression the effects of which New Zealand by 
no means escaped. Among the forward steps 
were the reopening of two training colleges; the 
readmission of five-year-old children to the pri- 
mary schools; the abolition of external examina- 
tions; the “extension of free places’; a marked 
development of health education with a notable 
extension of medical and dental services; the 
establishment of “relations of full consultation” 
between the institute and the state educational 
authorities; and the “recognition of the right of 


every ex-training-college graduate to immediate 
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and regular employment with a fixed minimum 
salary.” 

H. G. R. Mason, minister of education, after 
congratulating the institute on the excellent 
record that it had made, stated that the govern- 
ment would advance the “leaving age” of pupils 
to 15 years as soon as additional classrooms and 
an adequate supply of teachers became avail- 
able. 

C. E. 


sized the services that the teaching personnel 


3eeby, director of education, empha- 


has rendered in acting “as a buffer” between 
the pupils and the effects of the war. He also 
called attention to some of the problems that 
will come about by keeping pupils in school for 
an additional year. “They will not be coming 
back for another ladleful of the old gruel,” Dr. 
Beeby warned. 

F. A. Garry presented the report of a com- 
mittee appointed to study and evaluate the 
“Auckland Manifesto,” 
as in some respects a “Children’s Charter.” The 


which he characterized 


report included the following recommendations : 


1. That the school-leaving age be immediately 
raised to 15 years. 

2. That the school system be increasingly planned 
and co-ordinated to ensure that full provision is 
made to meet the needs, interests, and aptitudes of 
all pupils to this age. 

3. That in the interests of efficiency and dis- 
cipline courses be provided to at least the age of 
18, attendance at such courses to form part of 
probationary or apprentice training. 

4. That the present trends in educational theory 
and practice be further examined with a view to 
deciding whether there is a tendency to ‘‘softness’’ 
and travel along the ‘‘ primrose path.’’ 


The report also said that the institute “should 
seek a formula based on Christian beliefs for 
use in teaching that sanctions controlling human 
conduct rest upon more than human authority.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


WittiAM MarsHALL Frencu, former acting 
dean, Muskingum College (New Coneord, Ohio), 
assumed the presidency of Hastings (Nebr.) 
College, August 1. 
Wallis Creighton, whose resignation was re- 


Dr. French sueceeds John 


ported in Scoot anp Society, November 21, 
1942. F. E. Weyer, professor of education 
and dean of men, served as acting president 
in the interim. 

LeLAND A. Brown, dean and head of the 
department of biology, Transylvania College 
(Lexington, Ky.), has been appointed acting 
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president of the college to serve during the 
absence of Raymond F. McLain, who has been 
granted leave to accept a commission as a 
lieutenant (s.g.), Naval Reserve. 

CHARLES Rusu Layton, professor and dean 
of speech, Muskingum College, sueceeds Wil- 
liam Marshall French as acting dean of the 
college. 

WitiiaM I. Myers, head of the department 
State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, has been ap- 


of agricultural economies, 
pointed acting dean of the college to sueceed 
the late Carl E. Ladd, whose death was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 31. Dr. Myers 
until a permanent appointment is 


will serve 


made at a meeting of the trustees, October 16. 


GuApys E. RevutiMan, instructor in English 
and adviser to women, New York University, 
School of 

The 


pointment was made “in recognition of the in- 


has been appointed assistant dean, 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. ap- 
creasing importance of women in all fields of 
business.” 


CoLuins, a blind physician of 
(Mich.), has been appointed 
Institute for the 
John Gerber, 


Epwarp L. 
Grand Rapids 
superintendent, Michigan 
Blind (Saginaw), to 


resigned. 


sueceed 


BLAINE 


fessor of 


WILHELM SCHICK, 
Romance languages, University of 


assistant pro- 


Kentucky, has been appointed acting head of 
the department, to serve during the absence 
of Hobart Ryland, now on duty in the Army. 


JESSE Eart ADAMS, professor of philosophy 
of edueation, University of Kentucky, has been 
appointed acting director of the University 
School, which is affiliated with the College of 
Education and which includes all grades from 
kindergarten through high school. 


EarL O. Burtcuer, professor of biology, 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), has ae- 
cepted a post in the department of anatomy, 
New York University College of Medicine and 
Dentistry. 


Rupotr G. Mrinarik, chief designer and con- 
sultant on mechanical design, Kimberly-Clark 


Corporation, Neenah (Wise.), has been ap- 


pointed professor of mechanical engineering, 
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College of Applied Science, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University. 


RaLtpu E. Fapum, who has been teaching a 
series of intensive courses in airport construe 
tion to U. S. Army Engineer Corps officers as 
signed to Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of soil mechanics, 
School of Civil Engineering, Purdue Univer- 


Y 


sity, to succeed P. C. Rutledge, who resigned 
to accept a post on the staff of Northwestern 
University. 

THE opening of an Army Specialized Train 
ing Unit at Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia ) 


five 


Drexel 

has necessitated the appoint- 
ment of John C., 
Villaume as elassifieation officer and adjutant; 
Lieutenant Julius William Cohn as motor-trans 
portation and supply officer; Lieutenant Paul J. 


instructors: Lieutenant 


Jordan as executive officer, Company A, and 
mess officer, ASTU; Lieutenant Bernard Katz 
as assistant adjutant of the Replacement Cen- 
ter; and Lieutenant A. Nicholson as 
recreation and intelligence officer of the ROTC 
and the ASTU. 
of Colonel Ernest C. Goding. 


Charles 


The unit is under the command 


Grace Dorsey, freshman adviser, Tuskegee 
Institute, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of assistant dean, Dillard Univer- 
sity, New Orleans. The offices of dean of men 
and dean of women have been abolished and the 
personnel work combined under the new office. 
Melvin H. Watson, dean of men, and Oralee B. 
Mitchell, dean of women, will have full teach- 
ing duties. Henry Cooke Hamilton, of Atlanta 
University, has been appointed visiting pro- 


fessor of edueation. Other appointments in- 


clude those of George W. Snowden, of Shaw 
University (Raleigh, N. C.), as associate pro- 


fessor of economies, and Mahlon Clifton 
Rhaney, formerly of Fort Valley (Ga.) State 
College, as instructor in biology. Mark G. 
Birchette has held the post of business manager 
of the university last May. Eleanor 
Thompson has been added to the staff of the 
business office as secretary to the dean and the 
registrar. The fall will open 


September 13. 


since 


ninth session 


Frank L. KiInGBerG, assistant professor of 
political science and history, the James Milli- 
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kin University (Deeatur, Ill.), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of political science 
Knox College, 


Dr. Klingberg will be assigned 


and international relations, 
Galesburg, Il. 
to teaching geography and history in the Army 
Air Forces program during the fall quarter, 
was re- 
ported in ScHoot aAnp Society, July 31, will 


Dr. Kling- 


and John L. Conger, whose retirement 


give the course in political science. 
berg will take over the latter course for the 
Rebecca Bryant, 
formerly of the department of art, Grinnell 


winter and spring quarters. 


(Iowa) College, has been appointed to the de- 
partment of art. 

Ruru KE. Grout, special consultant in health 
education, U. S. Office of Education, has been 
appointed associate professor in the department 
of preventive medicine and publie health, Col- 
lege of Edueation, University of Minnesota. 
The addition of Dr. Grout to the faeulty “will 
enable the university to expand the undergrad- 
uate and graduate work in the field of health 
education.” 

Wes.ey A. Strurces, Lines professor of law, 
Yale University, who is on leave of absence to 
serve as chief representative of the Office of 
Economie Warfare in North Africa, has been 
selected by the Department of State to have 
“over-all charge of American economie agencies 
in Sicily when that island has been conquered.” 

EuGeNE E. Prarr, associate professor of his- 
Woman’s College of 


North Carolina (Greensboro), has been granted 


tory, the University of 
a year’s leave of absence to serve as executive 
secretary of the Southern Council on Interna- 
tional Relations, which has headquarters at 
Chapel Hill. 

JosEpH W. Hopss succeeded A. R. Smith as 
superintendent of schools, Mason County (IIl.), 
August 2. Mr. Smith has retired after sixteen 
years of service in the superintendencey. 

N. G. 
Defiance (Ohio), has been elected to the super- 


FawceTt, superintendent of schools, 


intendeney at Bexley, Ohio. 


Ray Morris, former’ superintendent of 
schools, Woodsfield (Ohio), was named recently 


to the superintendency in Westerville, Ohio. 


Maurice E. 
(Ind.) High School, was elected superintendent 


STaPLEY, principal, Columbus 
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of schools, Greencastle (Ind.), July 28. He sue- 
ceeds Paul F. Boston, whose appointment to the 
superintendency in La Porte (Ind.) was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, July 31. 


J. R. Sratcup has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Brownwood, Tex. 


Rutu A. L. Dorsey, dean of women, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, has been granted a 
sabbatical year’s leave of absence beginning 
September 1. 

CLEMENT C. Wi.uiAms, president, Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has submitted his 
resignation, effective July 1, 1944. Dr. Wil- 
liams and Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
university’s Board of Trustees, issued a state- 
ment saying that the former wishes to be “re- 
lieved of the burden of administrative duties 
incident to his office in order that he may be 
free to render a more personal character of 
service in educational and professional fields.” 


W. R. Wuirte, president, Hardin-Simmons 
University (Abilene, Tex.), has resigned to ac- 
cept the chairmanship of the editorial division, 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 


RusseLtL W. Ba.uarD, superintendent, Illi- 
nois State Training School for Boys (near St. 
Charles), has resigned to accept a post as head 
resident and director, Hull House, Chicago. 
Richard Eddy, assistant superintendent, will 
sueceed Mr. Ballard, September 15. 


Recent Deaths 

JosePpH C. Rocca, instructor in the School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), died, July 29, at the age of fifty- 
four years. Mr. Rocea, who was born in Turin 
(Italy), had been associated with Georgetown 
University for the past fifteen years and with 
the Catholic University of America for the past 
five years. 

Moruer Mary Evarist, for twenty-five years 
superior of the Cleveland province of the Notre 
Dame community and president of Notre Dame 
College (South Euclid, Ohio) since its founding 
(1922), died, August 1, at the age of seventy- 
five years. 

Henry Lewis Beam, professor emeritus of 
the English Bible, Heidelberg College (Tiffin, 
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Ohio), died, August 3, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. Dr. Beam had served as principal 
(1890-94, 1895-1904), Interior Academy (Da- 
kota, IL.); principal (1894-95), Union Aecad- 
emy (Anna, Ill.); and instruetor (1909-10), 
acting principal of the academy (1910-13, 
1914-15), Baughman professor of Latin and 
Biblical instruction (1910-24), and professor 
of the English Bible (1924-39), Heidelberg 
College. 

PeTeR HaGpoupt, retired professor of Ger- 
man, the University of Chicago, died, August 3. 
Dr. Hagboldt, who was widely known for his 
textbooks and teachers’ guides in the field of 
language, was fifty-seven years old at the time 
of his death. 


THE REVEREND ARTHUR HOHMAN, S.J., head 
of the department of chemistry, St. Peter’s Col- 
lege (Jersey City, N. J.), died, August 3, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. Before going to St. 
Peter’s College (1933), Father Hohman had 
been professor of chemistry at Canisius Col- 
lege (Buffalo), St. Joseph’s College (Philadel- 
phia), Boston College, and Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Tuer REVEREND Hamiuton P. SHEA, pastor of 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Mount 
Vernon (N. Y.), and former president, Cathe- 
dral College (New York City), died, August 4, 
at the age of fifty-three years. Father Shea 
had served the college from 1916 to 1938 as 
dean of the faculty, vice-president, and presi- 
dent. 

D. B. Horrman, superintendent of schools 


(1910-40), East Moline (Ill.), died, August 5, 
at the age of seventy-six years. 


CLINTON WALKER Keyes, professor of Greek 
and Latin and executive officer of the depart- 
ment of classics, Columbia University, died, 
August 5. Dr. Keyes, who was fifty-four years 
old at the time of his death, had taught at the 
University of North Carolina (1916-17, 1919- 
20), before going to Columbia University in the 
latter year as instructor in Greek and Latin. 
He became successively assistant professor 
(1923), associate professor (1929), and pro- 
fessor and executive officer of his department, 
1938. 


Ivin SICKELS, professor emeritus of geology, 
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City College (New York), who would have been 
ninety years old, August 13, died, August 5. 
Dr. Sickels had served as instructor and assis- 
tant professor of physics and chemistry (1883- 
89), New York University Medical College, and 
in a similar eapacity (1889-1900), Cornell Med- 
ical College. In 1897, he was named to an as- 
sistant professorship of natural history at City 
College and was advanced to a full professor- 
ship in 1910. In 1917, he became professor of 
geology and continued in this post until his 
retirement, 1923. 


THE REVEREND JoHN C. MULLEN, S.J., pro- 
fessor of ethics, Canisius College, until illness 
foreed his retirement (1941), died, August 7, at 
the age of forty-nine years. 


REMSEN BRINKERHOFF OGILBY, president, 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), drowned, 
August 7, at Weekapaug (R. I.), when he 
rescued Mary F. O’Connor, a servant in his 
home. Dr. Ogilby, who was sixty-two years 
old at the time of his death, had held the presi- 
deney of the college since 1920. Prior to this 
time, he had served as master (1902-04), Groton 
School; curate (1907-09), Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Boston; headmaster (1909-18), Baguio 
School (P. I.); and master (1919-20), St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


CHARLES Stuart GAGER, director, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Botanie Garden, died, August 9, at the 
age of seventy years. Dr. Gager had served 
as principal (1895-96), Ives Seminary (Ant- 
werp, N. Y.); professor of biological sciences 
and physiology (1897-1905), New York State 
Normal College (now New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany); director of the labora- 
tories (1906-08), Brooklyn Botanie Garden; 
professor of botany (1908-10), University of 
Missouri; and director of the garden since 1910. 


Honors and Awards 

On July 6, Eduard Benes, president-in-exile 
of Czechoslovakia, and U. S. Ambassador John 
G. Winant received honorary degrees from the 
University of Birmingham, England. The de- 
grees were conferred by Lord Cecil, chancellor 
of the university. 


Other Items of Interest 


JSTABLISHMENT of the quarter system at the 
Louisiana State University, effective with the 
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opening of the new term on September 10, 
means merely a reapportionment of the time 
allotted for study at the university in the eal- 
endar year, according to General C. B. Hodges, 
When the War 


Department recently set the quarter system for 


president of the university. 


its students, the university immediately took a 


step, already considered, to re-establish its 
classes on the quarter system, the same system 
for both student groups permitting the much 
smoother operation of the campus program 


throughout. 


DESIGNED to fit men and women for American 
Red Cross recreational work with troops over- 
seas, a new basie recreational training school 
has been opened at American University, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. Forty-one trainees are enrolled 
in the first class. The school is under the di 
rection of G. Ott Romney, veteran Red Cross 
worker recently returned from England, where 
he was in charge of all Red Cross clubs. As 
part of the course, trainees will be sent from 
the school to nearby service clubs to gain actual 
practice in the instruction they obtain in their 
classes. 

On July 22, Governor Dwight H. Green, Ili 
nois, approved two bills making it a duty of all 
educational institutions in the state that 
supported by public funds “to teach United 
States history and the principles of representa- 
tive government, including the Australian ballot 
system and the counting of ballots.” 


are 


Shorter Papers... 





HISTORY WITHOUT HYSTERIA 


THE history survey published by The New 
York Times on April 4, 1943, has stirred the fire 
under a pretty kettle of fish. The test, given 
to some 7,000 college freshmen and “designed 
to determine the amount of United States his- 
tory that the high-school graduate retains from 
his secondary course” revealed that they didn’t 
retain very much. Worse still, some of the 
respondents had eurious, if not startling, mis- 
information concerning presidents, geography, 
and important events. 

The first 
have a very large and accusing finger pointed 
As one publication put 
A bit later, a 


result of these disclosures was to 
at the high schools. 
it, there was “consternation.” 
few educators criticized the test itself. Some 
claimed that it was not properly constructed; 
some, that it asked the wrong questions; and 
still others suspected that the students who took 
the test didn’t take it seriously. 

Nevertheless, the rebuttals have not and prob- 
ably will not repair the damage done by the 
original blast. The publie has been made aware 
that something is wrong, and to date the high 
schools are the chief “goats” for not teaching 
history properly, and the colleges are rebuked 
for not making United States history com- 
pulsory. 

What is most amazing about the whole busi- 
ness is the surprise of certain educators at the 


results of the survey, for if we recall a few 
rather simple fundamentals of educational psy- 
chology, the results are not too surprising and, 
what is perhaps more important, need not lead 
to consternation or hysteria. 

As regards retention of learned material, it 
is generally known that: 


(1) Of all types of examination, that requiring 
active recall by the respondent is frequently the 
most difficult. The Times test was made up largely 
of items of this sort. 

(2) Retention varies with the type of material. 
Attitudes, principles, and application of principles 
are retained better than are specific facts only 
loosely organized with each other.1 Most of the 
items on the Times test were questions of fact. 

(3) Impressive amounts of ‘‘learned’’ material 
are lost almost immediately after study in a great 
many school subjects of which history is one.? 
Smaller but not inconsiderable amounts are lost 
as more time elapses, 


In view of these considerations and the prob- 
ability that some questions were answered 


1Cf. R. W. Tyler, Journal of Higher Education, 
4, 1933, in which it is reported that the application 
of principles in zoology suffered little loss in 15 
months, while 77 per cent of the amount gained 
during the course in naming animal structures pic- 
tured in diagrams was lost during the same period 
of time. 

2Cf. A. M. Jordan, ‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’ 
p. 100, where are collated data and findings from 
several studies. For history, see 8S. J. Bassett on 
‘‘Retention of History in the Sixth, Seventh, 
Eighth Grades,’’ Baltimore, 1928. 
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frivolously, the amount retained, albeit small, 
is not too surprisingly so. 

On the other hand, the results furnish no 
grounds whatever for inferring that certain 
attitudes and principles (if taught) have not 
been retained better than the material tested. 
It is conceivable and not improbable that a 
boy or girl can achieve the proper reverence 
for the expansion of the railroads without 
knowing too well the names of those who 
financed it. Indeed, too much detailed knowl- 
edge on this point might dispel the reverence. 
Inasmuch as the alleged ignorance of certain 
facts is used tacitly as a premise for the con- 
clusion that certain attitudes have not been 
formed, this consideration should be weighed 
carefully before we hurl ourselves into full hue 
and ery. Similar considerations also apply to 
certain principles of historie interpretation. 
While the apparent ignorance of the facts is 
no assurance that attitudes and principles have 
been taught or retained, we should not have 
to rely on speculation in such matters, for the 
issue ean be decided on the basis of properly 
designed tests. 

The obvious remedies which so quickly 
sprouted out of the investigation also need a 
little serutiny. In other words, the remedy is 
probably not merely more history in high school 
or college or both. 

If, for the sake of the argument, we assume 
that retention of historical data is the proper 
objective of history instruction, then there are 
at least two ways in which it can be achieved: 


(1) By intentional overlearning, t.e., by repeti- 
tion and drill long after perfect recall has oe- 
curred. This is the method which accounts for 
our ability to repeat nursery rhymes, poems, songs, 
and orations learned decades ago. Given a rela- 
tively restricted set of facts and plenty of time, 
long-term retention of history facts is no miracle. 


We may suggest, therefore, that the Times 
survey shows that a certain selected set of his- 
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torical facts was not overlearned. This set of 
facts may even have been learned, but there 
is a great difference between ordinary learning 
and overlearning. If this is what we want in 
history teaching, and if we are willing to take 
the time from other objectives, it ean be man- 
aged. 

(2) Long-term retention can be achieved by fre- 
quent repetition through use. Engineers thus re- 
tain their mathematics; chemists, their formulae; 
navigators, their geography; teachers of history, 
their history; doctors, some of their anatomy. 
Negatively, it also explains why the above-men- 
tioned persons do not retain too much of the details 
of many other courses taken quite seriously during 
their school days. 

We may say, therefore, that the survey shows 
that the historical facts demanded by the test 
did not play a large part in the daily life of 
the student or at least not in the interim be- 
tween taking history in high school and coming 
to college. What edueators can do about this 
is difficult to say, but it is at least doubtful 
that teaching more history is the only solution. 

What the survey indicates above all is the 
more or less disconcerting muddle in objectives 
of history teaching. Is the objective fact-reten- 
tion, permanent attitudes, ability to use history 
for interpreting present problems, to take ad- 
vanced courses in history, to impress our elders, 
to do well on quiz programs? All these or 
certain combinations of them? 

Are the objectives the same for all grades 
of intelligence? If they are different, do they 
differ in degree or kind? 

If the Times survey results in a re-examina- 
tion of these and many other questions in the 
light of what has been discovered about the 
learning process, it will have done a great deal 
of good. If it results in hysterical revision of 
curricula, it will have done a good deal of harm. 

H. S. Broupy 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

NorTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Corresbondence ... 





“THE ‘MESSIANIC’ INVASION OF THE 
SOUTH”: DR. KNIGHT REPLIES 
To THe EpItor: 
It is never the best of manners for one to 


reply to anonymous letters. But it may not be 
altogether ill-mannered for me to reply to a 
letter in ScHoou AND Society, July 31, by one 
who preferred not to disclose his identity. In 
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that letter he said that my piece “The ‘Mes- 
South after 1865,” 
SCHOOL AND Society, June 5, gave “ 


sianic’ Invasion of the 
a one-sided 
and unfair picture of Northern educators who 
came South after the Civil War.” 
that “many Southern colleges today bear the im- 


He also said 


print of great minds and generous hearts that 
were born in the North.” 

In reply to the first statement it is necessary 
only to point to the record which clearly shows 
that not half the ugly and bitter story was told 
Those who doubt the wicked be- 
South after 
Appomattox (in: the name of edueation, and, 


in my article. 
havior of those who invaded the 
sadder to say, in the name of religion), should 
consider the established fact that all competent 
historians, whether of the North or the South, 
of the West, are 
agreement that Reconstruction, in all of its as- 


East or the unanimous in 
pects, whether political, military, economic, edu- 
cational, or religious, was a crime unlike any- 
thing ever before perpetrated. Even the so- 
called religious aspects of that tragie era were 
righteous and_high- 


not always altogether 


minded. True, there may have been some de- 
cent people among those who went South after 
1865, but too few of them, as the records show, 
were actuated by high and altruistic motives; 
and here is to be found one of the reasons why 
so many of them very properly suffered social 
ostracism and persecution. 

When the military conflict ended in 1865 
Yankee “schoolmarms”—male as well as female 

followed the victorious soldiers. Their activi- 
ties were regarded as a continuation of hostili- 
ties against the vanquished people of the South. 
The zeal of the few sincere and kindly persons 
among the invaders was often so fanatical as to 
cause even them to disregard the fundamental 
Too few of 
and pedagogical exploiters 


rights of the Southern people. 


those “missionaries” 
were always interested in pointing “souls to the 
Lamb of God.” 


the South with the spirit of revenge to shear a 


Too many of them went into 


bit more the lamb that was already shorn, mean- 
time trusting in their churches or missionary 
societies, or in such sinful men as Thaddeus 
Stevens and Charles Sumner, to protect them in 
their nefarious work and, if possible, to prevent 
any tempering of the shorn lamb to the winds 
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of radicalism and raseality. Some of them went 
for love of adventure, some out of curiosity, 
some for their health—for “change of air”’— 
Cer- 
tainly not all went for religious and humani- 
Many of them were not un- 


some to improve their financial status. 


tarian purposes. 
conscious of the economic significance of this 
second invasion of the South; for there was a 
commercial aspect to Reconstruction, and some 
of the reconstructionists did not do too badly 
for themselves. 

The social and educational philosophies of 
those enthusiasts, extremists, or fanatics, of 
those visionary missionary and aid societies and 
associations, clashed violently with the social 
and educational philosophy of Southerners. 
Their misguided efforts to bring about revolu- 
tionary changes have had continuing bad effects, 
especially upon relations between the Negroes 
and the whites in the South. One of them 
wrote back from the South to his supporting 
American Missionary Association in the North: 

We need teachers, men of the ‘‘right stamp,’’ 
actuated by pure philanthropic motives—working 
men—men who hate slavery—ABOLITIONISTS! 
Dyed with pure dye—men who dare face this 
miserable, wheedling conservatism. 

Those who still doubt these statements, should 
look at the record. Chapter and verse are avail- 
able. Let them examine the manuscripts of the 
Educational Division of the Bureau of Refu- 
gees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, in the 
National Archives in Washington; the published 
reports of The American Freedmen’s Union 
Commission; the Congressional report of the 
Joint Committee on Reconstruction; the report 
of the Joint Select Committee Appointed to 
Inquire into the Condition of Affairs in the 
Late Insurrectionary States; numerous news- 
papers and magazines, including The Indepen- 
dent, The Nation, The Congregationalist, Harp- 
er’s, The National Freedman, The North Amer- 
ican Review. If such records should seem too 
forbidding for those who would know the truth, 
they should consult Walter L. Fleming’s “Docu- 
mentary History of Reconstruction” and his 
“The Sequel of Appomattox”; and those schol- 
arly studies done under the direction of the late 
William A. Dunning of Columbia University, 
such as Fleming’s “Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama,” J. W. Garner’s “Reconstruc- 
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G. de Roulhae Ham- 
ilton’s North Carolina,” 
T. S. Staples’s “Reconstruction of Arkansas,” 
C. Mildred 
Georgia,” to mention only a 


tion in Mississippi,” J. 
“Reconstruction in 


“Reconstruction in 
If these 
works should discourage those who doubt but 
would know the truth, there are Henry L. 
Swint’s “The Northern Teacher in the South, 
1862-1870,” Katharine Smedley’s “The North- 
ern Teacher on the South Carolina Sea Islands,” 
O. S. Heckman’s “The Penetration of Northern 
Churches into the South, 1860-1880,” and many 
other monographs by competent scholars. 


Thompson’s 
few. 


Evidence is needed on the statement by the 
writer of the letter in question that “many 
Southern colleges today bear the imprint of 
creat minds and generous hearts that were born 
in the North.” Before 1865 many able and ex- 
cellent people did come from the North into the 
colleges of the South. It is also true that since 
that time some very satisfactory people from 
that region have been found among the higher 
South. But such 
personalities are not numerous; nor is the evi- 


edueational faeulties in the 


dence of their “imprint” on higher educational 
leadership in the South 1865 
enough to justify such a sweeping generaliza- 


since strong 
tion as that quoted. 

If the writer of that letter meant not per- 
sonalities but the “good works” of philanthro- 
pists, that, of course, is a different story. Some 
financial assistance has come to these institu- 
tion from the rich and powerful “philanthropic” 
foundations that have been organized chiefly 
since 1900; but that assistance has been but a 
driblet when compared with gifts and grants 
made by the foundations to educational institu- 
tions in other regions. For this help to South- 
ern institutions there is appropriate gratitude, 
even if there is here and there some evidence 
that some of the help has sometimes represented 
a sort of coercive benevolence. 

My original article was not intended, as the 
dissident writer charged, to becloud the difficult 
problems which the United Nations will face 
after the war is won, especially the educational 
problems in the conquered territories. Rather 
it was intended to point out that the crimes com- 
mitted in the South after 1865 should nowadays 
warn us against the dangers in these wild pro- 
posals that the United Nations must back their 
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“military disarmament with psychological dis- 
armament—supervision, or at least inspection, 
of the school systems of Germany and Japan, 
to undo as far as possible the diabolical work 
of Hitler and the Japanese war lords in poison- 
ing the minds of the young.” Sincere as such 
proposals may be, they would defeat the pur- 
poses those who make them hope to achieve. 
As I tried to say in my article, before such pro- 
posals are accepted we should take a leaf out 
of our own sad history. 
Epegar W. KNIGHT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


THE RELATION OF THE LABOR 
UNIONS TO ADULT EDUCA- 
TION IN BRITAIN 

As one particularly interested in this field, I 
enjoyed the article by F. A. Cavenagh (ScHoon 
AND Society, July 24), dealing with adult edu- 
cation in wartime Britain. However, there were 
some omissions in the paper which I think might 
be filled for American readers. 

In the first place, while percentages were used 
and the number of regional committees given, 
there were no over-all statisties either for the 
number of classes run or the students partici- 
pating. Further, it was strange to omit any 
reference to the Workers Education Association 
which, of course, is the organizing group for 
the university and tutorial classes referred to 
in the article. 
the organization now in this country, the WEA 


According to representatives of 


has 3,000 adult-edueation classes in which 65,- 
000 British workers are studying subjects rang- 
ing from economies to literature. 

Then, too, there is operating in Great Britain, 
in the field of workers’ education, the National 
Council of Labour Colleges. This is supported 
solely by the trade unions. Whereas the WEA’s 
total income from trade unions through its 
special division, the Workers Edueation Trade 
Union Committee, was just under £4,000 in 
1941, the unions donated to the NCLC more 
The NCLC gets a 
per-capita subscription from many important 


than four times that sum. 


unions and in return provides free classes, lee- 
tures, scholarships at institutes, and correspon- 
dence courses, all of which concentrate upon 
the social sciences. Few people in the United 
States know about the extensive work of the 
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NCLC, but a short summary appeared in the 
Bulletin of the New York Adult Education 
Council, March, 1937. The Workers Education 
Bureau in the United States is endeavoring in 
the same manner to get support from the trade 
the specialized needs of the 


unions to meet 


workers’ organizations. 


Reborts... 
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I think that the above will help to round out 

the encouraging picture given by Professor 

‘. venagch. - a 

Cavenagh Mark STarR 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, 

INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 

WoRKERS’ UNION, 
NEw YorK CITY 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COUN- 
CIL OF GUIDANCE AND PER- 
SONNEL ASSOCIATIONS! 

THe Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, 5,000 
American youth in high schools and colleges, 
met January 15-16, 1943, with representatives 
of the Manpower Commission, Armed Services, 
United States Office of Education, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, American Council on Eduea- 
tion, and representatives of labor and industry 


representing counselors of 


to consider the specialized responsibilities of 
counselors, deans, and other personnel workers 
in bringing about an early victory, a just and 
lasting peace, harmonious and productive group 
relations in our society, and the happiness and 
welfare of individuals. These ends are accom- 
plished most effectively through the development 
and utilization of human resources. Counselors 
and personnel specialists, knowing something 
of the aspirations of individuals and their con- 
scious and uneonscious needs and motivations, 
exercise a directive influence, individual by in- 
dividual, on the development and utilization of 
human resources. 

More specifically, the task of personnel work- 
ers 1S: 

1. To help every young person make his 
maximum contribution to an early victory by 
attaining the best health and physical fitness 
possible for him; by developing good work 
habits and self-discipline; by choosing courses 
in physies, mathematies, pre-flight aeronautics, 

1 The detailed report of the conference may be 
obtained from R. F. Moore, 528 West 121 St., N. Y. 
C., or in the March, 1943, issue of the Journal of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, or in the 
1943, issue of Occupations. [ EprTrorIAL 


April, 
Although the publication of this summary 


NOTE. 


report has been long delayed (through no fault of 
the author), the full report has been available for 
some time to technical workers in the fields repre- 
sented, and the value of the summary to others is 
not seriously lessened by the delay.—W.C.B. ] 


and other specialized fields on the basis of in- 
dividual ability to make a contribution in the 
field; by undertaking an accelerated program 
only if his ability, previous preparation, health, 
and present outside contribution to the war 
effort warrant such concentrated effort, recog- 
nizing that indiscriminate choice or assignment 
will result in maladjustments rather than in well- 
trained workers; by keeping in mind the present 
and the future over-all occupational picture 
which includes essential occupations in industry 
and agriculture, and community services such 
as teaching, nursing, social services, and food 
production as well as new military demands; by 
making a eareful choice of his first war job; 
by finding suitable and serviceable summer em- 
ployment on farms and elsewhere; by plan- 
ning a twenty-four-hour schedule which will be 
healthful and educational and contribute to the 
war effort; by understanding the nature and 
importance of the military services or war jobs 
he will enter; by choosing subjects which will 
prepare him for induction; by being open- 
minded and flexible with respect to military 
requirements, pursuing carefully planned edu- 
cational programs until new ones required by 
the emergency are evolved; by accepting and 
understanding his classification and assignment 
in the Armed Forces; by filling out the Eduea- 
tional Experience Summary Card recommended 
by the United States Office of Education to be 
taken by each youth to his induction or reception 
center; by preparing himself through a realistic 
and accurate self-appraisal to give information 
needed in the interviews held at the reception 
center. 

2. To help every young person to do his part 
in effecting a just and lasting peace by main- 
taining, under war conditions, the highest pos- 
sible standards of personal and social behavior; 
by understanding the aims, backgrounds, and 
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issues of the war and the responsibilities of 
military service in any part of the world; by 
focusing attention on. the potential contribution 
of each nation to a world federation, thus elimi- 
nating destructive hatred for any peoples; by 
making long-range plans and considering the 
social value as well as personal satisfaction in 
choosing his life work. The council will con- 
tinue to study and suggest methods of attacking 
postwar guidance problems anticipated in the 
United States and in other countries. 

3. To help each young person to work co- 
operatively and constructively in groups by 
practicing democratic procedures in class, club, 
and other school and college groups; by becom- 
ing more proficient in the discussion of current 
issues and social problems within his scope of 
experience and comprehension, recognizing the 
unique contribution which each member of the 
croup ean make; by having leaders who exem- 
plify demoeratie procedures and who are not 
subject to prejudices. 

4. To help each individual to attain personal 
happiness and satisfaction by fulfilling his po- 
tentialities so far as possible; by recognizing 
the impact of the world crisis upon his personal 
life, and if a conscientious objector, by seeking 
information from the National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors, Washington, D. C.; by 
finding satisfaction in the success of the groups 
with and through which he is working. 

5. To help to create conditions which make 
effective guidance possible through: 

(a) A eurriculum which will meet the needs 
of students and of society in these changing 
years. Among other features would be included 
those outlined in the High School Victory Corps 
and opportunities for exceptionally well-quali- 
fied youth to receive accelerated education for 
occupations requiring extended preparation, 
providing scholarship funds if necessary and 
part-time educational programs in co-operation 
with industrial organizations in order to help 
meet labor shortages, provide students with edu- 
cative experiences in certain kinds of work, and 
enable seleeted students to continue their educa- 
tion. Even in areas of critical labor shortages, 
young people should not be deprived of the 
education they need to develop their potential 
capacities, until all other sources of labor sup- 
ply, such as minority groups, the handicapped, 
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and women without small children to eare for 
have been utilized. 

(b) A strong developmental program in the 
elementary school. 

(ec) Personally qualified and well-trained per- 
sonnel workers to serve as consultants in high 
schools and colleges, in rural counties, and in 
state departments. Adequate personnel services 
at other points where such services are needed, 
e.g., employment offices, social agencies, and in- 
dustry. 

(d) Desirable labor standards. 

(e) Regulation and investigation of private 
vocational and correspondence schools. 

(f) Better preparation, in teacher-education 
institutions, of teachers, counselors, and deans 
in the personnel point of view and guidance pro- 
cedures. 

6. To help survey and co-ordinate the services 
of community agencies—the schools, public em- 
ployment services, group-work and case-work 
agencies—by understanding and co-operating 
with these agencies, by bringing the council 
recommendations to their attention, by promot- 
ing the full use of community resources in pro- 
viding constructive leisure time activities for 
young people, including service men, by helping 
to select carefully and prepare girls to serve at 
centers for the entertainment of service men. 

Through committees and further conferences 
the council will endeavor to keep up to date 
with new developments and, as individuals and 
constituent groups, implement the reeommenda- 
tions made in the 1943 meeting. 

Summarized for the council by Mary P. Corre, 
supervisor, Vocational Guidance Board of Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati. 

RutH STRANG 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


———— Ld; , 





Belgian Humor under the German Heel. Unpaged. 
The Belgian Information Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, 1943. 

A message in cartoons. 


“ 
BONGER, WILLEM ADRIAAN, 


Race and Crime. Pp. 
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DIBBLE, FRED A, 


BE 


McKown, Harry C. 


ducation and the People’s Peace. 


x+130. Columbia University Press. 1943, 
$1.50. 
This study, translated from the Dutch by Margaret 
Mathews Hordyk, examines critically various_ re- 
cently published views on criminality as affected by 
race 

* 
Just a Moment, Please. Pp. 32. 
Published by the author, 14 East 47th St., New 
York City. 1943. 25¢; quantity rates. 
In this fourth of a series the writer intends to offer 
“a spiritual boost.” 

& 


Edu- 


Pp. 59. 
16th 


cational Policies Commission, NEA, 1201 
St., NW, Washington. 1943. 10¢. 
Proposes a three-point plan by which, through sys- 
tematic and deliberate extension of educational op- 
portunity, and the proper direction of this education, 
substantial contributions may be made toward peace- 
ful and democratic ends 

e 
Fools and Foolishness. Pp. 
263. Illustrated. School Activities Publishing 
Company, Topeka, Kans, 1943. $2.00. 
The purpose of this book, says the author, “is to 
present accounts of striking examples of intolerance 
taken toward many of our present essentials and 
conveniences when they were first suggested, to 
‘test’ by describing some unfinished ‘foolishness,’ and 
to analyze briefly the causes of intolerance, in the 
hope that the reader may find this material interest 
ing, and will to some degree profit through its in- 
fluence on his own general attitude of mind.” 
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MARCHAM, FREDERICK GEORGE. 


Which Jobs for Young Workers? 


VoL. 58, No. 1494 


Canada—Member 
of the British Commonwealth and Good Neighbor 
of the United States (Cornell University Cur- 
riculum Series in World History, No. 1). Pp. 78. 
Cornell University Press. 1943. 40¢. 

This bulletin is written to meet the needs of high- 
school teachers who wish to place an increased em- 
phasis on Canada in courses dealing with American 
or world history or with international relations. 
Such an emphasis is needed in order that Americans 
south of the border may see in proper perspective 
the cultural, economic, and strategic ties which join 
these two great democracies. 


‘“Over-All Fixed Mark-Ups for Certain Foods at 


Wholesale.’’ OPA Wholesaler’s Bulletin No. 5. 
Pp. 39. Issued by the Department of Informa- 
tion, OPA, Washington, 25, D. C. 1943. 


Pre-Induction Training in Vocational Schools, Vo- 


cational Departments and Trade Schools. PIT 
330, War Department. Pp. 28. Illustrated. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1943. 
® 

No. 6—‘‘ Ad- 
visory Standards for Welding Occupations.’’ 
No. 7—‘‘ Advisory Standards for the Operation 
of Metal-Working Machines.’’ Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1943. 
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Created and Endowed 


TO SERVE 
THE COLLEGE WORLD 


A legal reserve, non-profit life insur- 
ance company available only to col- 
lege staff members. We have no 
agents; the saving goes to you, but 


You Must Take the Initiative 


Send for Analysis Form—fil] it in—and an 
officer of this company will, without charge, 
make an analysis of your insurance program 
and needs. Please state name of employing 
institution and your position. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Post-War Standards 


for 


Public Libraries 


Prepared by the Committee on Post-War 
Planning of the American Library 
Association. 

Based on the Committee’s earlier Mem- 
orandum to the National Resources 
Planning Board, this forward-looking 
document includes sections on: Publie 
Library Objectives, Standards of Ser- 
vice, of Size and Area, of Finance, of 
Buildings, of Personnel, of Book Col- 

lection, and of Technical Processes. 


A basie tool for local, state and na- 
tional planning—for librarians, trus- 
tees, public officials and individuals 
and organizations interested in li- 
braries. 


July 19, 1943 $1.50 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


92 pp. 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. Chicago 
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